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The hour for action is at hand, and all differences 
of opinion must be set aside in the interest of united, 
vigorous and effective service to our common country. 
Organized labor has been in favor of doing everything 
within the bounds of reason to maintain peace, and the 
country has been fortunate in having in the White 
House a man as devoted to peace as any loyal Ameri- 
can could be, but an ambitious, tyrannical and over- 
bearing European autocrat has forced war upon us, 
and we must so prosecute it as to bring to an end for- 
ever the possibility of a repetition of such a condition 
in future world affairs. 

As President Wilson points out in his message to 
Congress, the Kaiser has been a constant menace to 
the peace of the world for more than a quarter of a 
century, but he hoped for the best and held to the paths 
of peace until forced to abandon them. He says: 

“One of the things that has served to convince us 
that the Prussian autocracy was not and could never 
be our friend is that from the very outset of the present 
war it has filled our unsuspecting communities and 
even our offices of Government with spies and set 
criminal intrigues everywhere afoot against our na- 
tional unity of council, our peace within and without 
our industries and our commerce. 

“Indeed, it is now evident that its spies were here 
even before the war began, and it unhappily is not a 
matter of conjecture, but a fact proved in our courts of 
justice, that the intrigues which have more than once 
come perilously near to disturbing the peace and dis- 
locating the industries of the country have been carried 
on at the instigation, with the support, and even under 
the personal direction of official agents of the Imperial 
German Government accredited to the Government of 
the United States. 

“Even in checking these things and trying to extir- 
pate them we have sought to put the most generous 
interpretations possible upon them because we knew 
that their source lay, not in any hostile feeling or pur- 
pose of the German people toward us (who were, no 
doubt as ignorant of them as we ourselves were), but 
only in the selfish designs of a Government that did 
what it pleased and told its people nothing. But they 
have played their part in serving to convince us at last 
that that Government entertains no real friendship for 
us and means to act against our peace and security at 
its convenience. That it means to stir up enemies 
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against us at our very doors, the intercepted note to 
the German Minister at Mexico City is eloquent 
evidence. 

“We are accepting this challenge of hostile purpose 
because we know that in such a Government, follow- 
ing such methods, we can never have a friend; and that 
in the presence of its organized power, always lying in 
wait to accomplish we know not what purpose, there 
can be no assured security for the democratic govern- 
ments of the world. 

“We are now about to accept the gage of battle with 
this natural foe to liberty and shall, if necessary, spend 
the whole force of the Nation to check and nullify its 
pretentions and its power. We are glad, now that we 
see the facts with no veil of false pretense about them, 
to fight thus for the ultimate peace of the world and 
for the liberation of its peoples, the German peoples 
included; for the rights of nations great and small and 
the privilege of men everywhere to choose their way 
of life and of obedience.. The world must be made safe 
for democracy. Its peace must be planted upon the 
trusted foundations of political liberty. 

“We have no selfish ends to serve. We desire no 
conquest, no dominion. We seek no indemnities for 
ourselves, no material compensation for the sacrifices 
we shall freely make. We are but one of the cham- 
pions of the rights of mankind. We shall be satisfied 
when those rights have been as secure as the faith and 
the freedom of the nations can make them.” 

Our country is not all we would like to have it. We 
have some grievances against it. Injustices have at 
times been done the workers. We have bad laws upon 
the statute books that ought to be wiped out, but with 
all her faults the United States of America, from the 
standpoint of the wage-worker, is the best govern- 
ment in the world, and if there is a nation anywhere 
on earth that deserves the support of its working 
people that nation is ours. 

The fight of the United States in the war now upon 
us is not to be for gain or glory, but for right and free- 
dom and humanity. Such a fight is the fight of the 
organized labor movement and every man will do his 
duty. 

Now that the enemy is at our gates with his sub- 
marines the time for hesitating and deliberating has 
passed and action swift and fearful must drive him 
back. 


Four 
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INCREASED COST OF FOOD. 

If a dollar’s worth of food, bought in 1907, 
weighed the market basket down ten pounds, in 
1916 that dollar purchased only a trifle more 
than seven pounds. The retail prices of food 
jumped 39 per cent in 1916, as compared with 
1907, according to the investigations of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics in the United States 
Department of Labor, as reported in the April 
Monthly Review of the Bureau. 

Despite an average increase of 19 per cent in 
wages per hour in the same period, and a reduc- 
tion in hours worked of 4 per cent, the rising 
cost of foods has operated to cut the pay of the 
American workingman about 16 per cent ex- 
pressed in terms of food his wages will buy. A 
workingman who made three dollars a day in 
1907, working ten hours, in 1916 worked nine 
hours and thirty-six minutes a day and drew 
$3.48 for it; but it cost him $4.17 to buy the same 
quantity of food his $3.00 would cover in 1907; 
so he really was 69 cents worse off. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics gathers fig- 
ures from forty-eight leading cities of the United 
States, on union scales of. wages, and from forty- 
six cities on food prices. In these cities live 
about one-fifth (twenty millions) of our people. 
The wage returns come from eleven groups of 
organized workers. These figures are taken 
from two bulletins, giving scales of wages and 
hours of labor, and retail prices of food. Index 
numbers, percentages showing proportionate 
rates of increase or reduction, are shown for 
each year. The Department has learned that the 
abnormal increase in food prices shown in 1916 
is still further increased in January, to 56 per 
cent, and in February to 62 per cent above the 
average cost in 1907. Of course, all these figures 
are based on averages, and may not apply ex- 
actly to individual cases. If an army uniform 
were made on the average measurements of the 
soldiers it would represent their average ae, 
but wouldn’t fit one of them. 

A vital fact should be considered here, how- 
ever: these figures do not account for idle time. 
Until recently the Department could not get 
satisfactory figures on this point. But it is a 
matter of common knowledge that jobs now are 
chasing men. In 1907 there were no jobs to 
dodge. The land was crowded with idle men. 
At a conference of workers held at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor in 1909 to discuss 
the problem of unemployment, Samuel Gompers, 
President of the American Federation of Labor, 
stated that “since October, 1907, nearly two mil- 
lion workers were out of jobs,” who had been 
working steadily prior to that time. Other es- 
timates placed the number of men then idle at 
from three to four millions. Nowadays every 
man who wants work can find it—and that is a 
very important fact. 

To make the difference in living costs plainer, 
take the experience of Denny O’Neill. Denny 
worked on the railroad in 1907 for $1.40 a day 
of ten hours. Denny is a steady man and he 
kept his work right along. He got $8.40 a week 
in 1907. Denny’s pay now—on the averages 
found by the Department of Labor—is $9.75 a 
week. He works about twenty-odd minutes less 
each day than he did. In 1907 Denny paid five 
dollars a week for food. In 1916 Denny had to 
pay $6.95 a week for the same quantity of food. 
So Denny’s living was actually cut during these 
nine years of rising wages. He loses 60 cents a 
week, not counting rent, which has not changed 
for Denny, nor counting clothes, which cost him 
more. 

The averages of food and of pay qualified by 
reductions in hours worked rose at about the 
same rate from 1912 to 1915, so that during that 
time wages would pay for about even quantities 
of food each year. Actually, workers enjoyed 
better conditions in 1915 than in 1912, because 
they-had more and steadier work. But war losses 


got into the equation in 1916 and pushed up food 


prices faster than wages. There were some crop 
shortages also, which contributed their share. 
Besides this, however, there is reason to fear 
that other elements are conspiring to raise prices. 
Cold storage, rebilling, reshipping and withhold- 
ing of commodities from market are suspected 
to contribute to the present abnormal rise in the 
prices of food. Whether some persons have con- 
spired to engross the markets the Department of 
Labor cannot state. But the reports of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics seem to lend some color 
to such an opinion, viewed in the light of condi- 
ditions revealed by a comparison of figures 
through a range of years. 
pe tee eee 
OPPOSES PRIVATE PROFIT. 

A fight is on in Massachusetts between the in- 
surance companies and champions of industry 
and labor. 

Private companies want their slice of profits 
out of workmen’s compensation insurance. The 
workers demand that costly competition be pro- 
hibited. : 

The lines were drawn sharply when Governor 
McCall’s special legislative commission, after a 
year of investigation, filed a report recommend- 
ing a law to forbid all private insurance com- 
panies from writing insurance under workmen’s 
compensation. The report urges that this busi- 
ness be done exclusively by a mutual company 
under State control. Then came the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court upholding the 
Washington compulsory State industtial insur- 
ance law, a big victory for labor. 

The commission found that the competition of 
stock companies has tended to increase the pre- 
mium rates. Figures are quoted in the report 
showing that since the operation of the com- 
pensation act, about $3,500,000 has been spent in 
agents’ commissions and other expenses which 
are not exacted under mutual company manage- 
ment. It is shown that it has cost 66 2-3 cents 
to carry a dollar through the stock company 
system from the employer to the employee. The 
cost for the same service under the State mutual 
company system is but 14 cents. 

“And,” the report states, “this 14 cents would 
not only cover the expenses of insurance admin- 
istration, claim investigation and adjustment, but 
would provide for a substantial amount of acci- 
dent prevention work.” 

This action of the Massachusetts Commission 
coming almost simultaneously with the action of 
Ohio in shutting out completely, by law and by 
Supreme Court decision, the participation of 
private casualty companies in the field of work- 
men’s compensation insurance, has stimulated 
the insurance interests of the whole country to 
redouble their opposition just now in Massa- 
chusetts. ge 

PROFITS OF $52,267,000. 

Last year the Pennsylvania Railroad cleaned 
up a profit of $52,276,000, a gain of $9,851,000 over 
the year 1915. This year’s profits is divided into 
sinking funds, reserve funds, profit and loss funds 
and other funds, so that the actual amount earned, 
according to the railroad’s bookkeeping system, 
is a mere five and one-half per cent on the in- 
vestment. 

President Rea believes this is insufficient, and 
says “the necessity for higher rates is daily be- 
coming more evident.” 

a 
MACHINISTS GET EIGHT HOURS. 

At Newark, N. J., the Sawyer Tool Company 
has signed a union-shop eight-hour agreement 
with Machinists’ Union No. 340. The company 
attempted to enforce the 55-hour week and a ten 
per cent reduction, but its employees suspended 
work for over a month. 

—————— 
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A GREAT NEW SHOW 


ALICE EIS—BERT FRENCH, with Jos. Nie- 
meyer and Corps de Ballet, in “Hallowe’en”; 
MEDLIN, WATTS & TOWNES, “The Wife 
Question”; HIRSCHEL HENDLER, “The Poet 
of the Piano,” in Pianology; FRED AND 
ADELE ASTAIRE, in New Songs and Dis- 
tinctive Dances; NONETTE, The Violinist 
Who Sings; EDUARDO & ELISA CANSINO, 
Spain’s Foremost Dancers; CHARLEY 
GRAPEWIN, Supported by Anna Chance, in 
“Poughkeepsie”; BILLY HALLIGAN and 
DAMA SYKES, in “Somewhere in Jersey.” 


Evening Prices, 10c, 25c, 50c, 75c. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holi- 
days), 10c, 25c, 50c. PHONE DOUGLAS 70, 
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HOW CIVILIZATION WAS DESTROYED. 
The story of how a people can rise to the high- 
est pinnacle of civilization and then their great- 
ness disappear when invaders seize their land 
will be told by William Kelly Prentice, Profes- 
sor of Greek in Princeton University, in the 
lectures on “The Ancient Greeks—Their Litera- 
ture and Life,” which he is to give at the ap- 
proaching summer session of the University of 
California from June 25th to August 4th. 

Twice Professor Prentice has accompanied ex- 
ploring parties into the interior of Syria, living 
for nearly a year in tents or in the primitive 
dwellings of the natives. Where Bedowins now 
roam a desert, he found dramatic evidence of the 
waxing and waning of past civilization and 
wealth. Scattered through the mountains and 
the valleys from the Mediterranean to the Eu- 
phrates he found the ruins of pagan temples, 
early Christian churches, the columned arcades 
of city market-places, and the richly sculptured 
garden-courts of the well-to-do, all showing that 
a plentiful population once lived there a life of 
luxury and refinement. For five centuries this 
prosperity continued, then came an inundation 
of conquering invaders who submerged the 
Christian civilization of the land. First it was 
the Persians. These Persian invaders not only 
destroyed cities, but cut down the olive orchards 
and uprooted the vineyards. Then came a tidal 
wave of Mohammedan invasion, and the Arab 
tribes put an end forever to the Christian civili- 
zation of Syria. 

Besides the Oriental invasions which the 
Syrian Christians were unprepared to resist, the 
Syrians had prepared their ruin in another way 
—they had cut down the forests on the mountain 
sides, and in consequence the torrential rains had 
washed away the soil. So irremediable was the 
ruin wrought by failure to protect the forest- 
cover of the mountains that vast stretches of 
Syria are today bare mountain-side and sterile 
desert which sixteen centuries ago were among 
the most productive farming lands of the ancient 
world—a lesson California hillside farmers may 
well heed. 

Strange glimpses of the life of this ancient 
world in Syria, ruled in turn by Hittites, Baby- 
lonians, Greeks, Romans and Persians, and then 
submerged by Moslem invasion, are given by the 
monumental collection of “Greek and Latin In- 
scriptions” which Professor Prentice has pub- 
lished. Himself trained in Germany for his- 
torical investigation, by Professor Eduard Meyer 
of Berlin, the most famous living authority on 
the ancient world, Professor Prentice has inter- 
preted and expounded with a wealth of his- 
torical background the hundreds of unknown 
Greek and Latin inscriptions which he himself 
discovered in Syria. Many ancient inscriptions 
were carved, not from motives of piety, as might 
appear from their liturgical wording, but for pur- 
poses of magic. Thus, the ancient fisherman be- 
lieved that to write on a shell the words “Lord 
of Sabaoth” and throw it in the water would 
secure a miraculous draft of fishes, or that if 
before taking the first drink of wine one would 
say, “Wise Zeus has thundered,” that he could 
drink a great deal without becoming intoxicated. 
So also over a doorway at Seidjulla Professor 
Prentice discovered a magical charm—the Greek 
letters “ H N A.” The Greeks had no separate 
characters for the numbers, but expressed num- 
bers by letters. These letters, “H N A,” have a 
numerical value of 8051. This also is the sum of 
the numerical value of the letters of a verse from 
the Psalms, very often carved on the lintels of 
ancient doorways to deter devils from entering: 
“The Lord shall preserve thy coming in and thy 
going out, from now even forevermore. Amen.” 
Great mathematical intelligence on the part of 
the demons must have been pre-supposed by the 
people who thought this shorthand method of 
abbreviating a text would keep all evil spirits 
out. 
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A TRAINING SCHOOL. 

The labor question and its democratic solution 
constitute distinctively the problem of our 
generation. Organization of the workers is im- 
perative, for the sake of the girl and for the 
sake of the community. If we are to serve our 
time as we ought to serve it, representing as we 
do the hope and the aspirations of the great 
women’s working group of America, organized 
and unorganized, we have to make possible an 
equipment to train and send forth women or- 
ganizers. 

To set free for service those trade union wo- 
men now held within the ranks who have already 
shown qualities of leadership is the purpose of 
the School for Active Workers in the Labor 
Movement. 

At the convention of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League, held in New York City, 
June 7 to 12, 1915, it was voted that a year’s 
scholarship be given to the students in the school 
in preparation for active leadership in the labor 
movement. 

Four months will be devoted to the study of 
the following: Business English, bookkeeping, 
effective speaking, economic history, industrial 
history, labor problems, protective legislation, 
trade agreements in theory and in practice, legal 
decisions in labor disputes. 

Eight months will be spent in active field 
work under the direction of the leading trade 
union women organizers in New York, Chicago 
and Boston. This time will also include practice 
in office administration, writing for the press, 
study of police court methods, conducing meet- 
ings. 

Realizing that the students who can come to 
the school must represent a limited number, and 
in response to a general demand from trade 
union women across the country, an extension 
department has been opened which will include: 

1. Correspondence courses in English com- 
position, business English, English literature, 
history of suffrage for women, legal decisions in 
labor disputes, bookkeeping, parliamentary law, 
trade agreements. 

Correspondence courses are open to direct and 
affiliated members of the Women’s Trade Union 
League, and to men in the labor movement as 
well as women. 

2. Public lectures on Women, the Workers, 
The Minimum Wage, The Girl and Vocational 
Training, The Women’s Trade Union League, 
Working Women and the Vote—The Vote— 
and After, Effective Voting or the Ashtabula 
Plan (with Model Election), The City of Today. 

Miss Alice Henry, formerly editor of “Life and 
Labor,” now Staff Lecturer of the National Wo- 
men’s Trade Union League, will arrange any or 
all of the above lectures for large audiences or 
small groups. 

3. Library on Social and Economic Subjects: 
Printed catalogs of all available books and re- 
ports on a given subject will be mailed upon re- 
quest, and copies of books will be loaned for a 
small deposit. 

MISS EMMA STEGHAGEN, Director, 

Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 
MISS L. L. JOHNSTON, Associate Director, 
166 West Washington Street, Chicago. 
ee 
EIGHT-HOUR LAW AMENDED. 

Fish canneries and vegetable canneries would 
be exempt from the provisions of the women’s 
eight-hour law under the provisions of the Lyon 
amending bill, which the Senate Labor and Capi- 
tal Committee reported favorably Monday. Sena- 
tor Lyon explained that the specified canneries 
find it necessary at times to work their women 
employees more than the legal limit of hours in 
order to protect themselves against loss from pos- 
sible spoiling of their raw products. 

— e 

A single word to the point is better than a 

speech. 
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NEW MISSION THEATRE 


MISSION STREET, BET. 21st and 22nd 
Program, Week April Sth. 


SUNDAY, MONDAY AND TUESDAY 
Lasky Paramount Presents 
SESSUE HAYAKAWA 
in “EACH TO HIS KIND” 


Also— MRS. VERNON CASTLE 


—Also 
in “PATRIA,” Story No. 10 
“WAR IN THE DOORYARD” 
Burton Holmes’ Travelogue 


“EXQUISITE LAKE LOUISE” 


WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY 
THEODORE ROBERTS 
in “THE AMERICAN CONSUL” 
McClure Pictures Presents 
ANN MURDOCK IN “ENVY” 
With Shirley Mason and George LeGuere 
First of the Seven Deadly Sins. 


FRIDAY AND SATURDAY 
LILLIAN WALKER in “KITTY MACKAY” 
Also Hearst Pathe News, New Mission Com- 
edy, Paramount Pictograph and Comie 
Cartoon, 
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LABOR IN THE PACIFIC STATES. 

Labor laws and their administration in the 
Pacific States—Washington, Oregon and Califor- 
nia—is the subject of a report just issued by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics (Bul- 
letin No. 211). 

Irregular employment is emphasized in the re- 
port as the most striking labor characteristic of 
the Pacific States. Most of the important indus- 
tries, such as lumber, fruit growing, construction 
work, fruit and fish canning, are highly seasonal. 
In the winter months one-quarter at least of all 
the workers, and in some sections a much larger 
proportion, are without jobs or the possibility 
of getting jobs. In California alone there are 
some 20,000 “floaters,” workers with no fixed 
residence, constantly wandering. 

The demoralizing effect of these conditions has 
only recently come to be regarded as a matter of 
possible State concern, and as yet State efforts 
at remedy have been rather limited. Washing- 
ton, in 1915, abolished all private employment 
agencies because of the sins of many of them, 
but it did not provide any substitute system. 
Oregon has done little or nothing. The Califor- 
nia Legislature, in 1915, made an important be- 
ginning by the creation of a system of free State 
employment offices. But it recognized that at 
best such offices could do no more than bring 
together the worker and the job, whereas the 
major problem was the fact that at recurrent 
periods there are vastly more workers than there 
are jobs. With this larger problem in mind, the 
Legislature provided for extensive investigations 
and has now under serious consideration stch 
far-reaching measures as social insurance and the 
encouragement of land colonization through the 
breaking up of the immense speculative land 
holdings now so prominent in that State. 

A by-product of the seasonal, shifting industry 
of the Pacific Coast is the widespread use of 
labor camps. These camps are almost universal 
in logging operations and construction work, 
where the roving character of the business makes 
necessary the housing of the labor force in tem- 
porary quarters. They are also not uncommon 
among lumber mills, canneries, and many agri- 
cultural employments, such as_ hop-picking. 
Probably as many as 100,000 workers on the Pa- 
cific Coast, including a number of women and 
children, live the greater part of the year in 
camps of various kinds. At times these camps 
are well maintained but the normal tendency is 
for them to be of the flimsiest construction, un- 
sanitary and morally degrading. California is 
making serious effort to improve the character of 
its numerous labor camps. Strict sanitary regu- 
lations have been adopted and supervision placed 
in the hands of the Immigration and Housing 
Commission. Washington and Oregon have as 
yet done little in this matter. 

The exploitation of labor through non-payment 
of wages is in no way limited to the Pacific Coast, 
but conditions there are favorable to its existence 
—the casual, seasonal character of so much of 
the work, a large body of immigrant labor, ig- 
norant of their rights and often fearful of the 
law, the constant shifting of workers from job 
to job, the location of much of the work in 
isolated districts. That the evil is widespread is 
evident from the experience of the several State 
bureaus of labor in handling wage complaints. 
Thus, the California bureau, in a three-year pe- 
riod, received over 12,000 complaints from work- 
ers and succeeded in making collections in some 
8000 cases, the total amount collected being no 
less than $171,000. 

In the attempt to protect the worker against 
such wage losses, all three of the States have 
enacted laws requiring prompt and honest pay- 
ment of wages. That these laws have been only 
partially successful is due, in part, to defects 
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in the laws themselves, but still more to the fact 
that the basic evil remains, namely, that a large 
body of workers, unaided and unadvised, is un- 
able to avail itself of the benefits of such legisla- 
tion. With very few exceptions, no special pro- 
vision was made for the enforcement of the wage 
laws. To the extent that active enforcement has 
been undertaken it has been by an assumption of 
jurisdiction on the part of the State bureaus of 
labor, none of which has any adequate authority 
or equipment for this kind of work. 

The report estimates that the annual expendi- 
tures for the enforcement of the State labor laws 
amount to about $144,000 in Washington, $105,- 
000 in Oregon, and $314,000 in California. These 
amounts are roughly equivalent to 10 cents per 
capita in Washington, 14 cents in Oregon, and 
11 cents in California. And if consideration be 
limited to the part of the population which is 
gainfully employed, these per capita figures would 
be slightly more than doubled—that is to say, 
in Washington 22 cents per person employed, in 
Oregon 31 cents, and in California 24 cents. 

ee ee 
NEW MISSION THEATRE. 

This week’s program at the New Mission 
Theatre, starting Sunday, Monday and Tuesday, 
will feature that great Japanese star Sessue 
Hayakawa in “Each to His Kind.” Supporting 
Hayakawa will be the gifted star, Tsuru Aoki. 

On Wednesday and Thursday the Lasky Para- 
mount presents Theodore Roberts in “The 
American Consul.” This picture has a strong 
dramatic story dealing with the present crisis. 
In conjunction, the New Mission will show the 
“Seven Deadly Sins,” one each week. A com- 
plete story will be shown every Wednesday and 
Thursday. The first photoplay shown will be 
Ann Murdock in “Envy.” 

Friday and Saturday the Vitagraph presents 
Lillian Walker in “Kitty Mackay,” a Scotch story 
of love and sacrifice. 

The management of the New Mission Theatre 
has arranged a special schedule on Double Pro- 
gram Nights, Wednesday and Thursday. On 
account of the long delay in standing, the sec- 
ond show on those nights will start promptly 
at 9:10. 


Shirts 
Pajamas 
Collars 
Overalls 
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Drink 


ACME 
BEER 


its popularity proves 
its superior quality 


Brewed by the 
California Brewing Association 
San Francisco 


Gould, Sullivanalo. 
a 


882 MARKET ST. SAN PABLO AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND 


CLOAKS - SUITS - DRESSES 


Distinctive Styles at Moderate Prices 


Note—Mr. Leopold Harris, owner of The 
Greater San Francisco Cloak Co. for the 
ast ten years, is now associated with Gould, 
ullivan & Co. 


Phone Market 3285 P. BENEDETTI, 


UNION FLORIST 


Formerly ef 25 Fourth Street 
Funeral Work a Specialty at Lowest Prices 
Orders Promptly Attended to 
8017 SIXTEENTH STREET NEAR MISSION STREET 


Manager 


Quality and the Union Label 
are joined together by our 


SHIRT FACTORY 


The Best Union Made Shirts and Under- 


Underwear 
Socks 


wear in the World at Factory Prices. 


SPECIAL vVave'r's 


Ladies’ Bungalow Aprons - - 


Work 
Dress 
and 
Auto 
Gloves 


} 


UNIO 


Neckwear 
Suspenders 
Garters 


Suit Cases 
Hand Bags 
Belts 


Los Angeles 


Ladies’ Breakfast Sets - 


ae ASK FOR THE CLERK’S UNION CARD EVERYWHERE 


Eagleson & Co. 


1118 Market St., Opp. 7th St. 


San Francisco 
Sacramento 
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CHILD LABOR AND THE WAR. 

The Thirteenth National Conference on Child 
Labor closed its sessions at Baltimore with con- 
viction firmly established that whatever war 
measures this country is obliged to adopt there 
should be no let-down in the standards for child 
protection. Time and again this note was struck 
as Julia C. Lathrop, Dr. Stephen S. Wise, Dr. 
Felix Adler and Owen R. Lovejoy pointed out 
the vital necessity of continuing all efforts to 
further our American democratic ideals, even if at 
the same time this country must take part in the 
fight for world-wide democracy. The lowering 
of standards abroad was used by Miss Lathrop 
and Mr. Lovejoy as an illustration of the fact 
that the excitement of war is fatal to the train- 
ing and development of the younger generation 
and that social advance is retarded when child- 
hood is impoverished. Dr. Felix Adler spoke of 
the fact that the tide of democrary is rising in 
Europe and that the people there will turn to 
us for help in the solution of their problems of 
free government. “In some respects we can 
confidently point to our example,” said Dr. Adler, 
“but do we want Russia to adopt along with 
other institutions our system of child labor?” 

The rest of the sessions were devoted. largely 
to a discussion of the measures for which the 
Federal Child Labor Law has paved the way. 
Enforcing officials, Hon. John Price Jackson, of 
Pennsylvania, and Hon. Charles J. Fox, of 
Maryland, expressed their satisfaction that the 
Federal law would reach some obstinate forms 
of child labor that the States had not been able 
to handle—the canneries of Maryland, for. in- 
stance—and that the co-operation of State and 
Federal enforcing officials would lead to a much 
more thorough enforcement of child-labor laws, 
and Miss Lathrop, after explaining the steps 
that had been taken for the administration of 
the law, said she believed the Federal statute 
would greatly stimulate legislation in the States. 

Forms of child labor that are to be found in 
every State in the Union and yet will not be 
touched by the Federal law were discussed at 
length. The use of children in the making of 
motion-picture films was described by Miss 
Jeanie Minor of the New York Child Labor 
Committee, as a form of child employment in 
need of nation-wide regulation. Following an 
investigation of the kind of work these children 
are called upon to do, New York passed a law 
forbidding their employment without a permit. 
As a result the producing companies are moving 
their studios to New Jersey, where there is no 
regulation. At the session devoted to the agri- 
cultural problem, Mrs. G. H. Mathis, Field 
Agent and Agricultural Lecturer of the Alabama 
Bankers’ Association, said the trouble in the 
South was that the farmers were so hopelessly 
poor they were obliged to use their children. 
The solution, she felt, lay in teaching these 
people how to run their farms so as to make 
them pay and then the children would be sent to 
school. Dr. Edward N. Clopper, of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, spoke of the agri- 
cultural problem as the illusion of the near—so 
near to us that we are unable to see it. 

Other ways for making the world a better 
place for children were suggested by C. C. Cars- 
tens, of Boston, and Roy Smith Wallace, of 
Philadelphia, who advocated the codification ot 
all child welfare laws in order to avoid the pres- 
ent confusion and duplication, and by Dr. John 
Dewey and Hon. P. P. Claxton who emphasized 
the need of Federal aid to elementary education 
as a means of equalizing the educational oppor- 
tunities of children throughout the country. 

ee ge 

A man is one whose body has been trained to 
be the ready servant of his mind; whose pas- 
sions are trained to be the servants of his will; 
who enjoys the beautiful, loves truth, hates 
wrong, loves to do good, and respects others as 
himself.—Anon. 
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CAN’T STRIKE LAW IGNORED. 


Typographical Union No. 49 of Denver has in- There are two kinds of whiskey 
structed its wage-scale committee not to notify 


the State Industrial Commission of proposed 0 L D G ] L T E D G E 


wage changes, but to follow the same course of 


direct dealing with printing employers as in the W H ] § K E Y 


past. And—well, what’s the use? 


Under the law the union must give the com- ; 
mission at least thirty days’ notice of contem- Rye Bourbon 
plated changes in working conditions, and em- 
ployees are subject to a fine of not more than 
$100 if they violate this act. 


Organized labor has attempted to have this OF THE 
law repealed, but the State Senate has defeated SS RO 
the plan on the ground that it was demanded only ; f 


by agitators “who must keep in the limelight or on 
their pay will stop.” The action of Denver : P Les’ 
. . eh 
printers is the best answer to men blind to all ; Da BA IINION MADE 
concepts of liberty and who have failed to realize ig 
the determination of Colorado’s workers not to 


be tied to their tasks by public officials. OV ERA LLS 


The Denver Typographical Union was or- 
ganized before the Civil War and there has ° DEMAND THE BRAND 
not been a strike of printers in this city for over Be eta 
thirty years. The printers hope there will be no : Neustadter Bros. 
* . . SAN FRANCISCC NEW YORK PORTLAND 
strike because of present differences with em- 
ployers, but they insist upon their rights as free 
men, without dictation or interference of public 
officials who would tell them when they can and 


when they can not leave their employment. AN INVITATION 
———— — 


ORPHEUM. 

The Orpheum announces a new great show for 
next week. Alice Eis and Bert French, who 
reign supreme as narrative dancers and whose 
great success in “The Wheel of Fortune,” “Noir 
et Blanc” and “The Lure of the North” is 


pleasantly remembered, will present their latest HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK 


terpsichorean creation entitled ‘Hallowe’en.” 
Medlin, Watts and Townes, a popular trio of 783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 
singing and talking comedians, will introduce a 
witty and enjoyable skit called “The Wife Ques- 
tion.” Hirschel Hendler, who styles himself 
“The Poet of the Piano,” and who is said to be H . 

a soloist of exceptional ability, will in addition Drink Better Wines 
to the rendition of classical numbers introduce OS) 
several novelties. Fred and Adele Astaire, a 
youthful brother and sister, will present new 
songs and distinctive dances. Nonette, the 
violinist who sings, and Eduardo and Elisa Can- 
sino, the wonderful Spanish dancers, promise 
new numbers. Charley Grapewin will appear in 
a domestic comedy called “Poughkeepsie,” in 
which he will have the able assistance of that 
charming comedienne Anna Chance. Mr. Grape- 
win is always worth while, and his present ve- 
hicle it is said gives him the best opportunity 
he has yet had. A special feature of this great « 
novel show will be those delightful drolls, Billy Sse Produced by the 
Halligan and Dama Sykes, in a brand-new skit u ! California Wine Association 
called “Somewhere in Jersey.” 


We invite deposits from everyone 
—rich, poor, old and young. We 
recognize no classes, but treat large 
and small depositors with the same 
courtesy and consideration. 


GOLD MEDAL 
P. P. I. EB. 1915 
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MEN!—UNION MEN! 


When_ buying Shoes look for the Union Label. 
You will find the STACY-ADAMS SHOE, sold by us 
exclusively, carries this label—Factory Number No. 
308. The only high-grade shoe made in the United 
States that union men can buy safely as strictly union 
made. If you wear a triple A or triple E we can fit 
your feet with twenty styles of combination lasts. We 
also carry the DALTON SHOE for men, union 
stamped; also the THOMPSON BROS. SHOE, prices 
$4.50 to $6.00. We sell the celebrated BOYDEN 
SHOES both in our San Francisco and Oakland stores. 


The Royal Shoe Company 


786 MARKET STREET 
OAKLAND STORE, WASHINGTON, cor. 13TH 
Open Saturday evenings till 10 o’clock. 
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| 
| ao thon e 
Single Subscriptions....$1.00 a year 
To unions. subscribing for. their 
entire membership, 80 cents a year 
for each subscription. 
Single copies, 5 cents 
Changes of address or additions to 
union’s mail lists must come through 
the secretary of each organization. 
| | 
| e 


Members are notified that this is 
obligatory. 


Entered at postoffice, San Francisco, 
Cal., as second-class matter. 


JAMES W. MULLEN................. Editor 
Telephone Market 56 
Office, S. F. Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth St. 
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It often falls in course of common life 
That right long time is overborne of wrong, 
Through avarice, or power, or guile, or strife, 
Which weakens that, and makes this power 
strong. —Spencer. 


The Molders’ Union, already a high-dues pay- 
ing organization, has voted to increase its 
monthly dues. High dues and low initiation fees 
produce successful organizations. The member 
of a union who objects to paying dues is a poor 


union man. ———— 


In the beginning we believed the Rev. Paul 
Smith to be sincere in his vice crusade. Now 
we believe he is a politician, and we know he is 
making a nuisance of himself to such an extent 
that the people of this city feel that his spout- 
ing ought to be brought to a close. He is now 
hurting the city, not helping it. 

—<___g—___ 

Reports from Russia say the dethroned Em- 
peror Nicholas is praying for the success of the 
Russian arms. If he is anxious to see his coun- 
try win, now that he is a plain citizen, why does 
he not don a uniform, shoulder a gun and march 
against the enemy with his former subjects? In 
this way he could prove his loyalty. But this 
would be work! 

SS Sg 

The Anti-Cigaret bill has been reported out of 
the Public Morals Committee with a recommen- 
dation that it “do pass.” This bill would prevent 
the sale in California of cigarets or cigaret 
papers. Now that the prohibitionist fanatics 
have received some encouragement in this State 
they are, like all of their kind, going to go the 
limit. Does California want to be ruled by such 


fools? ee 


When a union man buys goods without the 
union label he is doing just what he condemns 
employers for doing—employing non-union labor. 
When the members of unions fully appreciate 
this fact the labor movement will advance much 
more rapidly, working conditions will improve 
and life be made worth living. These are worthy 
objects and easily achieved. Demand the union 


label. ~ 


Perhaps New York City has more absurd 
visionaries per square mile than any other spot 
in America. Last Sunday morning the San 
Francisco Labor Council received a telegram 
from that city, urging it to call a general strike 
to enforce peace. The telegram was signed 
“Emergency Peace League, by M. C. Walsh, sec- 
retary.” A barrel of money is being spent by 
this league in advertising, Printing, telegraph 
tolls and general propaganda, but there is no 
hint as to who is furnishing the coin. 
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A short half century ago the organizations of labor in this country were 
looked upon with suspicion and their members treated with open, undisguised 
discourtesy and brusqueness by the average citizen of the United States. They 
were quite generally considered to be organizations instituted for the sole purpose 
of provoking trouble through interfering with the undisputed rights of the em- 
ployer and calculated to serve no useful end whatever. Under these conditions, 
with popular opinion almost solidly against them, the pioneers in the movement 
needed courage and dogged determination to continue on the course mapped 
out by the clear-visioned men who saw in organization of the toilers a medium 
through which the wrongs from which they suffered could be righted. It was 
the consciousness of certain power to follow that kept them at their task and 
gave to the men of today the unions of achievement that are feverishly courted 
by those who desire to have their policies woven into the fabric of governmental 
reality. 

A restrospective view over this short period of time shows the great changes 
the years have wrought. The once heartily despised organizations of labor now 
occupy a position that receives courtesy and friendship from those who are in- 
terested in the progress and welfare of humanity,.and that commands respect, 
and even meekness from those who are arrogant toward the powerless. Now 
the influence of organized labor is sought from all sides. The Socialist is con- 
stantly scheming to enlist the power of the movement in his cause, the single- 
taxers are gravely considering means through which they may gain the support 
of labor for their theory, the prohibitionist courts the favor of the organized 
toilers, the pacifist and the militarist are just now flooding central labor bodies 
with letters, telegrams and resolutions in an effort to induce the workers to use 
the pressure of their tremendous power upon governmental agencies in the in- 
terest of peace or war. On every hand the sympathy and aid, influence and power 
of organized labor is zealously sought. 

And what is the magic thing that has brought about this great change in the 
course of a few short years? Why is the organized worker of today accorded 
the respectful consideration due a man, rather than as in the old days, treated 
like a beast of burden? 

The answer is a simple one. In unity there is strength, and the workers have 
had the intelligence to appreciate this fact, the courage to carry out their con- 
victions and the stamina to successfully organize. In a single word the cause of 
the change is organization. 

The American wage-worker is proud of his achievements in the field of 
organization, though he is not by any means satisfied with the present status of 
affairs and has not the slightest intention of slowing down in his efforts to bring 
his brothers still on the outside within the fold. In truth, his work has only 
started, the end being still but an indistinct vision in the distance. 

The rule is yet “agitate, educate, organize,” and the more rigidly this rule is 
adhered to the greater will be the influence of the workers upon the affairs of the 
nation and the world. 


The world is moving forward rapidly, and in every corner of it labor ought 
to be out in front setting the pace. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


The wise man heeds the advice: “Look before 
you ere you Icap,” while the fool plunges on re- 
gardless of everything, to finally wake up with 
disaster staring him in the face, with no way of 
avoiding it. A little care, a little foresight, a 
little caution serve to give logic a chance tu oper- 
ate, and wiser conclusions are the usual result. 


If the members themselves remain indifferent 
to the success of the labor movement there can 
be but little progress. If a man or a movement 
will not help in the struggle for better things 
then surely there cai be no legitimate claim for 
outside aid, and the outside assistance, even if 
granted, would be of no particular benefit. “God 
helps those who help themselves” 1s « sound and 
truthful assertion. 


A Southern Pacific bulletin circulated among 
employees says: “It is not the hours you work 
but what you accomplish that counts.” That is 
the absolute truth, but the company does not take 
what is accomplished into consideration when 
fixing hours for its employees. The more they 
accomplish the more the company wants, with 
never a thought of reducing the hours. Do the 
officers of the company think the employees ure 
so dense as not to be able to see the truth of 
the situation, or are the officers themselves so 
selfish as to be blinded to the logic of the mat- 
ter? There are different viewpoints, usually 
governed by interest. The company has given 
its employees no reason to so love it that they 
are willing to work for it without reward. 


Industrial unrest due to war conditions has 
seriously affected both Great Britain and France. 
The British Government has assumed control of 
all coal mines because production was decreas- 
ing. The workers felt that they should have a 
larger share of war profits; their discontent re- 
sulted in absenteeism until the Government was 
forced to step in. Work in munition factories 
in Great Britain has been found ta produce im- 
pairment of eyesight, and serious eye accidents 
have occurred due to uncorrected errors of re- 
fraction, flying particles of metal and other 
causes. Remedies are being proposed. France 
is adopting measures for Governmental control 
of food supplies and to fix prices. The British 
Government has established a new department 
to encourage industrial and scientific research. 
All these phases of the industrial situation are 
discussed in the April Monthly Review of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor. 


The report of the Committee on Education to 
the Seventeenth Annual Convention of the State 
Building Trades Council of California contains 
many features of interest, one of which deals 
with the subject of the union label. “Many 
members of the trade union organizations,” 
states the committee, “are not loyal, consistent 
or honest when it comes to the matter of pur- 
chasing union-label goods and patronizing union 
houses. The rapidly increasing number of 
Chinese and Japanese stores in the shopping sec- 
tions where the workers live in the various cities 
throughout this State proves the fact that work- 
ingmen and their families are patronizing these 
stores and utterly disregarding the union label.” 
The committee recommends that all unions 
affiliated with the State Building Trades Council 
be urged to agitate and discuss at their meetings 
the duty of their members to purchase union- 
label goods, and that open meetings be held by 
the unions, so that wives and members be 
brought to realize the importance of the union 
label. 
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WIT AT RANDOM 


“Oh, I wish the Lord had made me a man!” 
“He did, I’m the man.”—“Life.” 


“Are you sure Miss Richly is not in?” he ques- 
tioned. 

“Do you doubt her word, 
maid.—Dallas “News.” 


sir?” replied the 


“What is bread worth today?” she asked, point- 
ing to a loaf about the size of a biscuit. 

“Worth about two cents, lady,” replied the 
truthful grocer, “but we’re charging ten.”— 
“Puck.” 


Flatbush—Times are not what they used to be. 

Bensonhurst—Why not? 

“Because when I was a kid I used to put my 
toe in my mouth, but, believe me, I can’t make 
both ends meet now.’—Yonkers “Statesman.” 


Julia rushed to her mother one day in a most 
excited frame of mind. 

“Oh, mother, we’ve had the best time! We've 
been playing postman, and we gave every lady 
in the block a letter.” 

“But, dear, where did you get the letters?” 

“Why, we found them in your trunk in the 
garret all tied up with blue ribbon!”—“Elevator 
Constructor.” 


An old Scotsman was threatened with blind- 
ness if he did not give up drinking. 

“Now, McTavish,” said the doctor, “it’s like 
this: You’ve either to stop the whisky or lose 
your eyesight, and you must choose.” 

“Ay, weel, doctor,” said McTavish, “I’m an 
auld man noo, an’ I was thinkin’ I ha’e seen 
about everything worth seein’.”—“Tit-Bits.” 


An American just returned from Europe tells 
this story: 

While riding from London to Liverpool in a 
railway coach it happened that he was alone in 
the compartment with an Englishman, who 
appeared to be deeply engrossed in the war news 
of one of the papers. 

Thinking to start conversation, he said in good 
old American slang: “Some fight, eh?” 

“Yes, and some don’t,” was the 
“Everybody’s Magazine.” 


reply.— 


She entered the department store and com- 
plained about a lamp she had purchased, de- 
manding that it be taken back. 

“What’s the matter with it, madam?” 

“It has all the faults of my husband, with none 
of his virtues.” 

“Please explain yourself.” 

“Well, it has a good deal of brass about it, is 
not remarkably brilliant, requires a good deal of 
attention, is unsteady on its legs, flares up occa- 
sionally, is always out at bedtime and is bound 
to smoke.”—Boston “Transcript.” 


Old John Bates, an Edinburgh upholsterer, was 
renowned for his silence. People who had been 
his customers for a generation, many of them, 
never heard a word from him, except “Good 
morning. Five shillings. Thank you. Good 
day.” 

A patron one day said to John: 

“What's the best kind of mattress?” 

“Hair,” was ‘he reply. 

The patron, some twenty years later, had occa- 
sion to buy another mattress, and again asked 
what the best kind was. 

“Cotton,” said John. 

“Cotton!” the patron cried. “Why you told 
me twenty years ago that hair was the best.” 

The old man gave a quaint sigh. 

“Talking has always been my ruin,” he said. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IT IS DONE—IN RUSSIA. 
Whittier’s lines written upon hearing the bells 
ring for the passage of the constitutional amend- 
ment abolishing slavery: 
It is done! 
Clang of bell and roar of gun 
Send the tidings up and down. 
How the belfries rock and reel! 
How the great guns, peal on peal, 
Fling the joy from town to town! 


Ring, O bells! 
Every stroke exulting tells 
Of the burial hour of crime. 
Loud and long, that all may hear, 
Ring for every listening ear 
Of eternity and time! 


How they pale, 

Ancient myth and song and tale, 
In this wonder of our days, 

When the cruel rod of war 

Blossoms white with righteous law, 
And the wrath of man is praise! 


Blotted out! 

All within and all about 
Shall a fresher life begin; 

Freer breathe the universe 

As it rolls its heavy curse 
On the dead and buried sin! 


It is done! 
In the circuit of the sun 
Shall the sound thereof go forth. 
It shall bid the sad rejoice, 
It shall give the dumb a voice, 
It shall belt with joy the earth! 
————_@______ 
THE WOES OF A SIX-FOOTER. 

For some reason best known to themselves, 
the persons who manufacture household goods 
cater to undersized and not full-grown humans. 
A chiffonier of today is a thing of torture to a 
man of decent size. If he wishes to look into 
a glass as he combs or brushes his hair the high- 
est reflection he gets is of his brisket or his 
neck. To get a peep at his face he has to tilt 
the glass, and nine times out of ten the glass 
will not remain tilted. This sort of thing has 
been known to sour a naturally sweet disposition. 

When he strives to bathe he has to climb into 
a tub fitted for a liliputian. When he goes to 
labor he has to stoop at times to get through a 
door, for in street cars or subway the doors are 
but a trifle over six feet in the cellar, and a high- 
crown hat is likely to be bumped. 

When he goes to bed he cannot stretch out 
his weary bones without touching either foot- 
board or headboard, or at the risk of getting his 
feet out from under sheet and blankets; a most 
disagreeable experience these winter nights. Bed 
clothes, like chiffoniers and beds, seem to be 
fashioned for persons not long drawn out. 

No wonder Oklahoma passed laws specifying 
the length of sheets and the size of beds. If the 
furniture men do not reform, the titans of the 
East may rise and demand their constitutional 
rights. To the American is promised life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness. What happi- 
ness is there for the person who has to make a 
corkscrew of himself in order to see how to 
adjust his tie? And is a man getting what is 
pledged by the national charter if he is forced to 
spread his manly form north, east, south and 
west in order to keep it within the limits of the 
modern bed?—New York “Mail.” 

Sa at Ney 

A fool and his money are more easily parted 

than a wise man and his umbrella. 


= | Musicians’ Union Local No. 6 % 
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PUBLICITY COMMITTEE FOR THE UNION 


Clarence H. King, chairman; Sigismund Bluman, W. Giacometti, 
Wm. Backstedt, Alvin Giacomini. 


Board Meeting, April 3, 1917. 
President Walter A. Weber, presiding. 
Meetings of the regular and special meetings 

approved as read. 
Admitted to membership on transfer: 
Smith, piano, Local 247, Victoria, B. C. 
Transfer withdrawn: Mrs, Dorothy C. Frolli, 
Local 153, San Jose, Cal. 
Resignations accepted: 
Biancone, E. Farella. 


Jack 


Harry Siberman, B. 


Members knowing themselves to be delinquent 
for dues will please settle and avoid publication. 


Next union meeting, Thursday, April 12, 1917, 
1 p.m. You are urged to be on hand. Import- 
ant to all. Theatrical Contract System and Dis- 
count Resolution will be acted upon. 


The Viewpoint of the Men. 

He is a poor critic who cannot see any con- 
clusion but such as he himself has made. There 
must be three sides to a solid and questions are 
matters of dimension. That the leader’s point of 
view created so much comment would seem to 
warrant giving space to the obverse side. And 
here it is in such shape or shapes as it came to 
us, hot off the bat. 

Dear Sir: You have said so much of the 
leader and contractor that maybe you'd like to 
know what we think. We who make the money 
for those who make that ten per cent. We get 
nothing when your business gets bigger and big- 
ger. We get your jobs or you let us out when 
you feel like it, and we shall have to meet you 
just right, not too pleasant because we need the 
job, or too independent so you don’t hire us. 
We shall have patent shoes and fine linen, and 
shall always smile and think the people who 
want us to play without rests are just right. 
Also, some leaders are popular. Paul Steindorff 
is popular. Ask Wright or Shapiro. The follow- 
ing is so apt that the author need not have hid- 
den behind a name that amounts to anonymity. 

In the seventeen years that a certain leader 
has served and seen all kinds of men, he has 
seen too much. Kinder eyes could have over- 
looked nine-tenths and been better for the over- 
sight. He has not gotten in touch with that kind 
of men who take what work comes to them with 
dignity and do their day’s work as men in other 
callings, without abasement or antagonism to 
the giver. They give definite service in return 
for definite amounts and consider the transaction 
as a matter of fact. To take instances as gov- 
erning a mass, to take a majority of men as es- 
tablishing the standard is neither right nor sen- 
sibly wrong. Good action, straight thought, nice 
behavior, are not to be found in majorities. If 
these were common there should be no distinc- 
tion in exemplars. But the number of gentlemen 
in our profession will bear comparison with the 
percentages in the cases of doctors, lawyers, 
and business men. Ours is a liberal profession, 
too, and it has fallen from its high estate not by 
any lack of intention or effort toward the best 
on our part but from bad taste, and an artistic 
degeneracy on the part of the public. It is easily 
understandable that leaders are not popular. 
to the men whom they hire, repre- 
sentatives of the people who want the worst 


They are, 


there is in music, unresting effort, and who are 
unreasonable, inconsiderate, often ill-bred. The 
leader in his efforts to make good is too likely 
to pass the contumely put upon him onto his 
men. When he is given praise he struts and 
takes all the sunshine. When things do not 
seem to please so well he hides behind his men 
and tries to give the impression that he is work- 
ing with poor material. This does not pass the 
observation of the musicians, many of whom 
have been in the union more than seventeen 
years, have played for all sorts of men, in every 
kind of a place, and are also “Old Timers.” 

The contractor must get the jobs. Sure he 
must. Sometimes if he didn’t he couldn’t be on 
them. Leaders are not always .the best per- 
formers amongst us. And they are not always 
leaders because their ambitions are so great, their 
business acumen so mighty that you cannot keep 
them down to the ranks. Sometimes they are 
leaders because they are failures at anything 
else and must hustle to get their own work or 
starve. And jobs must be nursed. Yes, and it 
is the men who furnish the pap. 

The men must be hired. And what would you 
have? If the job filled itself and took care of 
itself, we may suppose it might be made more 
agreeable to the contractor if he were allowed to 
deduct a percentage from the men’s money and 
have his bill paid at his home, served on a salver. 

It is common knowledge that the expensive 
libraries of many leaders costs them a dollar a 
year, each, in three or four publishers’ clubs and 
the effort to make the rounds of the agencies in 
the Pantages building. 

The writer in the previous article has taken 
great pains to let us know what he thinks of our 
linen, shoes, and finger nails. Our cigar butts 
have offended him and his patrons. Well, the 
butts might be thrown away without great finan- 
cial loss. Manilas may be gotten at two for five 
and so we'll allow that kick to stand. But soiled 
linen is not so very frequent, is it? Maybe this 
leader has his observation so well trained that he 
can tell if a shirt has been worn once before, 
and objects to that. We may have to pass a by- 
law making it an offense to trim one’s nails in 
public. We shall do that when the fastidious 
ladies whom we shock leave their make-up boxes 
at home and stop reddening their lips and pen- 
ciling their eyes before everybody in cafes, hotel 
drawing rooms and ball rooms. Perhaps we 
should be more careful and set a good example 
to those for whom we play. There’s something 
in that. But does this leader propose to be a 
reformer? 

The men, it would seem, take an undue interest 
in the ladies’ hose and comment thereon. That 
should make business, too, for it seems to an 
unbiased observer that nowadays ladies wear 
their hose to be observed. If not, why not? 

When the job is over the men go home. Let 
us hope so. Some do. And then again, some go 
to the Musicians’ Club. Wherever they go their 
service is over and their money is earned. If the 
leader finds it necessary to stay behind to “At- 
tack” the employer for the money, that is his 
affair. It would. hardly be sportsmanlike to have 
the whole orchestra stay behind to help him in 
the attack. 


As to the small percentage! The union has 
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no more limited what a leader is to charge than 
it has what a man is to be paid—above a certain 
minimum. We authorize this leader and all 
others to make his percentage fifteen, or twenty, 
or fifty, to cover his terrible cares, extra work 
and responsibilities. 

No evidence being at hand to show that leaders 
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die younger than the men who work for them, 
we cannot speak assertively thereon. But if the 
observant writer can subdue that aspiring spirit 
of his sufficiently, he might quit contracting, 
come and take his place along the wall at head- 
quarters, play cards, billiards, or roast the lead- 
ers, and so be happy, longer-lived, and popular 
once more. Let us hope no leader may so dis- 
grace the caste as to get fired for mashing. Some- 
how we are reminded at this time of several 
leaders who lost good jobs for themselves and 
their men through “Chicken Chasing.” The poor 
contractor who stands and falls so all alone. We 
cannot convince ourselves that it is our duty 
to stand and fall with them because in working 
for them we are not accumulating such a debt 
of gratitude or obligation as would make it right 
that we share their troubles. We have trouble 
enough to satisfy most leaders and hold our jobs 
against his whims and moods. 

Following is the expense account of an ideal 
man of the ranks who fulfills this leader’s ideas: 
Clean shirt 
Clean collar 
Clean cuffs 
Shave .. 

Manicure . . 
Shoe shine . 
Neck shaved . 
Carfare .. 


$0.92% 
Deducted from a four-dollar job this still leaves 
the man $3.07%4 to be grateful for. And if the 
leader hits the high average, as he figures, there 
will be just twenty such jobs a month to be 
thankful for, or, in cold figures, $60.50 a month 
with which to feed a family, keep instruments 
in trim, buy strings and reeds, etc., and stay 
stylishly dressed; what remains after this, let us 

allow for insobriety and chicken chasing. 

(Signed) GIS NAMULB. 
<a 


FRITZ KREISLER. 

Fritz Kreisler, the great violinist, will be 
heard in violin recitals Sunday afternoons, April 
8th and 15th, at the Cort Theater, under the 
local direction of Frank W. Healy. 

The record Kreisler has made is most remark- 
able. Before he came to America a recital of 
violin music had been, generally speaking, an 
entertainment for the select few—the connois- 
seurs. He has made it a recreation for the 
masses. And where his predecessors counted 
their audiences by the hundreds he counts his 
by the thousands. 

His sincere and beautiful art has the widest 
appeal imaginable. Musicans, professional and 
amateur, flock to hear him. This great public, 
through its just appreciation, is the final judge 
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of an artist’s quality, and it has given Kreisler 
its whole-hearted approval. 

Tickets will be on sale at the box offices of the 
Cort Theater, Sherman, Clay & Co., and Kohler 
& Chase, beginning Monday morning, April 2, 
1917. Mail orders accompanied by checks are 
being received now by Frank W. Healy, 906 
Kohler & Chase Building, and will be filled in the 
order of their receipt and as near desired loca- 
tions as possible. 


The programs for San Francisco follow: 


Program, April 8, 1917. 

1. (a) Suite in E Major 
(Prelude: Gavotte, Minuet I and II, Gigue) 
(b) Adagio and Fugue in G Minor 

(For violin alone) 

. Concerto No. 2 in D Minor Wieniawski 
(Allegro moderato, Romance, Alla Zingara) 

. (a) Andantino Padre Martini 
(b) Prelude and Allegro Pugnani 
(oy Allegretto s,s icsecere itoeneseeiied Bocherini 
(d) Chanson Louis XIII et Pavane..Couperin 
(e) Ballet Music from “Rosamunde”. Schubert 

. (a) Berceuse Romantique Kreisler 
(b) The Old Refrain Arr. by Kreisler 

(Viennese Popular Song) 
(c) Caprice Viennois 
Carl Lamson, Accompanist. 


Program, April 15, 1917. 

. Concerto in C Major Vivaldi 
Allegro maestoso, Andante lamentoso 
Allegro maestoso 

. Concerto in E Minor 
Allegro molto appasionato 
Andante 
Allegretto non troppo, Allegro molto vivace 

. (a) Air on G String 

(b) Minuet . 

(c) Scherzo . 

(d) La Precieuse 

(e) Twenty-fourth Caprice Paganini 
. (a) Slavonic Fantasy Dvorak-Kreisler 

(b) Rondino (On a theme by Beethoven).. 
Kreisler 
Kreisler 


Kreisler 


Mendelssohn 


See tele Malwa aia a er aie ate Porpora 
Dittersdorf 


(c) Tambourin Chinois 
Carl Lamson, Accompanist. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
March 30, 1917. 

Meeting called to order at 8.15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Brouillet. 

Reading Minutes.—Minutes of previous meet- 
ing approved as printed. 

Credentials—Laundry Wagon Drivers: V. J. 
Stephens, vice J. F. O’Leary. Machinists: Frank 
Dutcher, Chas. Hogue, vice A. Brenner and J. J. 
Ellis. Delegates seated. 

Communications — Filed — From Bartenders’ 
Union, enclosing complimentary tickets for pic- 
nic to be held on April 1st. State Printer R. L. 
Telfer, Senator Scott and Assemblyman Wil- 
liams, acknowledging receipt of resolutions cor- 
recting the error made in endorsing resolutions 
criticising the management of the State Printing 
Office. American Federation of Labor, relative 
to labor measures passed by the Sixty-fourth 
Congress. Typo~raphical Union, with reference 
to the Council withdrawing its endorsement 
from certain resolutions presented by the Typo- 
graphical Union. Telegrams from New York, 
protesting against war. Universal League of 
Peace, requesting Council to petition the Presi- 
dent and Congress to keep us out of war. 

Referred to Executive Committee—Wage 
scale and agreement of Web Pressmen’s Union. 
Wage scale and agreement of Laundry Workers’ 
Union. Bartenders’ Union—Requesting a boy- 
cott on the saloon of P. J. Madigan, Ninth and 
Harrison Streets. John P. Alpine, President of 
the United Association of Plumbers and Steam 
Fitters, with reference to the Gas Appliance and 
Stove Fitters’ Union. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
Telegram from the Chicago Federation of Labor, 
United Trades Council of Brownsville, Pa., and 
from Mooney Molders’ Defense League, with 
reference to the bomb cases. 

Referred to High Cost of Living Committee— 
From the Board of Supervisors, acknowledging 
receipt of resolutions relative to the construc- 
tion of municipal market and storage plants. 

Request Complied With—From the Riggers’ 
and Stevedores’ Union, enclosing 50 tickets for 
picnic to be held on April Ist, for the benefit of 
the families of two of its members who were 
killed by strikebreakers, and requesting Council 
to purchase same. Moved that the Council pur- 
chase said tickets; carried. 

Resolutions—From the Secretary of the High 
Cost of Living Committee, enclosing resolutions 
petitioning the Legislature to enact legislation 
vesting power in the State Market Commission 
to regulate the fish business. Moved that the 
resolutions be adopted; carried. 

Whereas, There are pending in the Legisla- 
ture of California three bills, viz.: Senate Bill 
No. 86, known as the State Market Commission 
Bill; Senate Bill No. 87, known as the State Fish 
Exchange Bill; and a bill (number unknown) 
designated as the State Fish Bill, seeking to 
remedy the prevailing high prices of foodstuffs 
by eliminating waste in the handling of the 
products of the farm and field and of the sea, 
between the producer and the consumer; and 

Whereas, The enactment of such proposed 
legislation will prove of benefit to both pro- 
ducers and consumers and promote the well- 
being of all the people of the State; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, in regular meeting assembled, this thirtieth 
day of March, 1917, that we approve and en- 
dorse the pending measures—S. B. 86, S. B. 87, 
and the Fish Bill—and earnestly petition the 
Legislature for their passage; further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Governor, the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, the Speaker of the 


Assembly, and to each member of the Senate 
and Assembly of the Legislature of California. 

Resolutions were submitted by Delegate Fer- 
guson, requesting Council to endorse the stand 
taken by the Mayor and the Board of Super- 
visors relative to constructing outer tracks on 
Market Street from Kearny to Seventeenth, and 
condemning any compromise measure that may 
be proposed to create a partnership with the 
United Railroads. Moved that the resolutions 
be referred to the Law and Legislative Com- 
mittee; amendment, that the resolutions be en- 
dorsed; amendment carried. 

Whereas, A controversy now exists as to the 
desirability of constructing additional tracks on 
Market Street to establish rapid transportation 
facilities for the Twin Peaks Tunnel and Church 
Street lines to the Ferry; and 

Whereas, The United Railroads has been 
blocked in its efforts to forestall the extension of 
our Municipal Railway System by decisions ren- 
dered in the Federal and Superior Courts; and 

Whereas, Said United Railroads in its greed 
for profits has for several years maintained a 
dilapidated transportation system to the detri- 
ment of our City’s progress; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil endorses the stand taken by the Mayor and 
Board of Supervisors at their meeting held Feb- 
ruary 26, 1917, to-wit: to construct outer tracks 
on Market Street from Kearny to Seventeenth 
Street, and that we condemn any compromise 
measure that may be proposed to create a part- 
nership with the United Railroads in the joint 
use of street-car tracks on Market Street; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Mayor, the Board of Supervisors, and 
for publication to the press. 

Communication from the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, preferring charges against 
President Brouillet, was read, and it was moved 
that the constitution of the Council be complied 
with and a committee elected to investigate the 
matter. Nominations were called for, and the 
following delegates were nominated: Delegates 
Mull, Reardon, Wilson, Kane, Doyle, Ernst, 
Beckmeyer, Bonsor, Mullen, Cullen and Martin. 
Brothers Reardon and Wilson declined. 

Moved that the nominations close; carried. 
Moved that the election be held next Friday 
evening and the secretary prepare the ballots; 
amendment, that the election be set for 10 o’clock 
and the names of the nominees be placed on a 
blackboard; amendment carried. The Chair ap- 
pointed Brothers Wilson, Matheson and Mc- 
Guire as tellers. 

The tellers reported the result of the election 
of committee to investigate the charges against 
President Brouillet. 

Delegates Dolye, Kane, Mullen, Cullen and 
Bonsor having received the highest number of 
votes, the Chair declared them duly elected as 
such committee. 

Reports of Unions — Tailors’ No. 2 — Rosen- 
blum & Abrahams still unfair; requested dele- 
gates to report same back to their unions. 
Culinary Workers—Requested delegates to pat- 
ronize only houses displaying the union house 
card; Oyster Loaf and Edelweiss, fair. Tailors’ 
No. 80—Reported that the Juvenile and Bergers 
have straightened out their trouble with the 
union. Beer Bottlers—Will hold a picnic at Glen 
Park, April 29th; all delegates invited. 

Delegate Murphy, Legislative Representative 
at Sacramento, made a progressive report on 
pending labor legislation. 

Executive Committee—On the wage scale and 
agreement of Cracker Bakers’ Auxiliary, com- 
mittee recommends endorsement subject to the 
approval of its International Union. Recom- 
mended that the Council declare its intention of 
levying a boycott on the firm of Carl Scharff. 
The communication froin the Sign Painters’ 
Union was referred to t e Secretary for adjust- 
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BECAUSE we are not ashamed of 
our goods or work. 

BECAUSE we desire the public to 
know that the preservation of eyesight 
means more to us that the sale of a pair 
of glasses. 

BECAUSE we do not put glasses on 
every one for the sake of the “almighty 
dollar.” 

BECAUSE our means and methods 
of examining the eyes are scientifically 
accurate and backed by experience. 
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New Fillmore Theatre 


Fillmore Street, Between Eddy and Ellis Streets :: 


BEGINNING SUNDAY, APRIL 8th—3 DAYS 
Thomas H. Ince Presents Beautiful 
DOROTHY DALTON with CHARLES RAY 
In Her Latest Triumph 
“BACK OF THE MAN” 

If you enjoyed Dorothy Dalton in “Chicken 
Casey,” “The Weaker Sex,” and “The Female 
of the Species,” be prepared for another treat 

in “Back of the Man.” 
Keystone Comedy— 
Ford Sterling in “Stars and Bars” 
Latest First Run Hearst-Pathe News Pictures 
0nd 
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ment. The complaint of Cooks’ Union relative 
to Herbert’s Grill was referred to the Secretary 
for adjustment. The financial appeal from the 
Cascade Central Labor Union was ordered filed. 
Wage scale of Milk Wagon Drivers laid over 
one week. 

Special Committees—Committee on the High 
Cost of Living submitted a progressive report, 
which was placed on file. 

Financial report of the Culinary Workers’ 
Strike Fund was laid over one week. 

New Business—Moved that the boycott on the 
Juvenile Clothing Company be raised; carried. 

Moved that the Council levy a boycott on the 


firm of H. Wissmann, Twenty-fourth and Cle--. 


ment streets; carried. 

Receipts—T otal receipts, $307.02. 

Expenses—$337.97. 

Council adjourned a. 11:15 p. m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 

P. S—Members of affi'iated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

—__.__—g—___ 
Statement of the Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, Etc., Required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912. 

Statement of the ownership, management, cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, of “Labor Clarion,” published 
weekly at San Francisco, California, for April 1, 
1917. 

State of California, County of San Francisco— 
ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared James 
W. Mullen, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the 
editor and manager of the “Labor Clarion,” and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse side of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher—San Francisco Labor Council, La- 
bor Temple, San Francisco, Cal. 

Editor—James W. Mullen, Labor Temple, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Managing Editor—James W. Mullen, Labor 
Temple, San Francisco, Cal. 

Business Manager—James W. Mullen, Labor 
Temple, San Francisco, Cal. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock.)—San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council, Labor Temple, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; A. W. Brouillet, President, Pacific 
Building, San Francisco, Cal.; John A. O’Connell, 
Secretary, Labor Temple, San Francisco, Cal. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.)—None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trust is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
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affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no rea- 
son to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 
JAMES W. MULLEN. 
(Editor, Business Manager.) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 
day of March, 1917, 

(Seal) JAS. W. DOHERTY, 

Notary Public in and for the City and County 
of San Francisco, State of California. 

(My commission expires May 10, 1917.) 
oS ees 
HOW TO RAISE LETTUCE. 

Anyone who wants to raise lettuce, either in 
a family vegetable garden or on a market- 
gardener’s broad acres, can get valuable informa- 
tion from a bulletin on “Lettuce-Growing in 
California, written by Stanley S. Rogers, Assist- 
ant Professor of Olericulture in the University 
of California, just issued by the University and 
obtainable free by writing to the College of 
Agriculture at Berkeley. 

A great development of the lettuce industry is 
predicted by Professor Rogers, since so heavy a 
demand for California-grown lettuce is growing 
up that it is often difficult to supply the Eastern 
demand. Last year more than two thousand 
acres were planted to lettuce in California, or 
three times as large an area as five years earlier. 
Los Angeles County last year. produced 400,000 
crates of lettuce, and the crop was grown ex- 
tensively near San Francisco, Sacramento and 
Stockton, and in at least small amounts in prac- 
tically every county in California. 

The cost per acre of growing lettuce is esti- 
mated by the University at from $75 to $100. 
Experienced growers under favorable conditions 
can produce two thousand dozen heads per acre, 
and at an average price of 12%4 cents per dozen 
heads this means, for skillful farmers on good 
land, a gross income of $250 an acre and a net in- 
come of $176.80, with the land in use for lettuce 
only three or four months. 

Would-be growers are cautioned by the Uni- 
versity, however, that lettuce is very exacting as 
to soil requirements. It is best suited to a rich, 
light loam, and should never be planted on soils 
of poor quality. Irrigation is necessary through- 
out the entire growing period, except during the 
rainy season, but the crop is easily ruined by an 
excess of water. The crop stands cold better 
than heat, and in many of the interior valleys of 
the State it is impossible to raise lettuce of good 
quality during the summer. 

At the time of planting the soil should be in 
the finest possible condition. Many growers 
apply from fifteen to twenty-five tons of manure 
per acre. The plants should be grown on raised 
beds or ridges, twelve to eighteen inches wide, 
four to six inches high, and ten to fifteen inches 
apart. The seed may be planted directly in the 
field or the grower may use seed-beds, trans- 
planting the plants when they are from two to 
four inches tall, the larger size being preferable 
during the warm weather. The best size of plant 
for transplanting has a top three inches tall and 
roots two inches long. The field should be irri- 
gated a few times before planting and again after 
transplanting the plants. The water should run 
between the beds and not flow over the tops of 
the beds, and should never be allowed to cover 
the plants. There should always be an adequate 
amount of moisture in the soil, from the time the 
plants have commenced to head until they have 
matured. The hoeings necessary on raised beds 
will vary from one to five. The earth around 
the plants should not be allowed to harden, 
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Current Month. 
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Fireside Sentiment 


best realized with 


Radiant Fire 


With but a few feet of GAS burned per 
hour in the new fireplace heater known as 
the RADIANT FIRE, a substantial, pleasing 
and beautiful warmth is distributed through- 
out the largest room in a very few minutes. 


IN EFFECT—THE RAYS OF THE SUN. 
IN. APPEARANCE—THE FIRE OF THE 
OPAL. 


Ask us about Radiant Heat 


Consult our HOUSE-HEATING DEPART- 
MENT, ROOM 507, in our headquarters build- 
ing. 
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Allied Printing Trades Council 


Room 302, Labor Temple 
Sixteenth and Capp Streets, 
FERDINAND BARBRACK, Secretary. 
Telephone Park 7797. 
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LIST OF UNION LABEL OFFICES, 


*Linotype Machines. 

**Intertype Machines. 
tMonotype Machines. 
tSimplex Machines. 


Ashbury Heights Advance 
*Barry, Jas. H. Co 
Baumann Printing Co. 
*Belcher & Phillips—. 
Ben Franklin Press 
Borgel & Downie 
Brower & Co., Marcus. 
*Brunt, Walter N.... 
Buckley & Curtin... 
Calendar Printing C 
*California Press ... 
Canessa Printing C 
Chase & Rae. 


1672 Haight 
1122-1124 Mission 


515 Howard 
...146 Second 
-718 Mission 
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8 Twenty-second 
262 Twenty-second 
....068 Clay 
McAllister 
..220 Kearny 
Eighteenth 
440 Sansome 
-238 HBighth 
-177 Mission 
..509 Sansome 
..2257 Mission 
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Eastman & C 

Elite Printing Co. 
Eureka Press, Inc 
Excelsior Press 
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Griffith, 

Guedet’ Printing Co. 
Hall-Kohnke Co.... 
*Halle, R. H 
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259 Natoma 
641 Stevenson 
.---2040 Polk 
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*Hinton, W. M.... 

Hughes Press. 
*International See Co 
toa & Lauray... 
Lasky, 


**Majestic Press. 
Marshall, J. C 
*Martin ‘Linotype Co... -215 Leidesdorff 
Mitchell & Goodman 2 
i 440 Sansome 
1216 Mission 
343 Front 
445 Sacramento 
.806 Laguna 
218 Ellis 
215 Leidesdorff 
25 Jessie 
--5716 Geary 
65 Commercial 
.2484 Sacramento 
753 Market 
ee 228 Sixth 
..513 Valencia 
..320 Sixth Ave. 


Monarch Printing Co... 
Morris & Sheridan Co... 
McClinton, M. G. & Co. 


McLean, 

MeNicoli, John R.. 
*Neubarth & Co., J. 
*Norton, Richard H 
Owl Printing Co 
Pacific Heights Printery. 
*Pernau Publishing Co. 
*Progress Printing Co. 
Reuter Bros. 
Richmond Banner, The. 
*Rincon Pub. Co... 
Roesch Co., Louis. 
Roycroft Press ..... 
Samuel Printing Co... 
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Shannon-Conmy Printing Co.. 
Simplex System Co.. 
*Shanley Co., The.... 
Standard Printing Co 
Stockwitz Printing Co- 
*Telegraph Press . 

*Town Talk Press. 

Tuley & St. John 

United Presbyterian Press 
Wagner Printing Co... 
Wale Printing Co 
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30 Sharon 

-2436 California 
82 Second 
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------348A Sansome 
----1133 Mission 


West End Press 
Western Printing Co. 
Wilcox & Co.................. 
*Williams Printing Co... 
Widup, Ernest F. 
Wobbers, Inc........ 
Wolff, Louis A 
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64 Elgin Park 


BOOKBINDERS AND PAPER RULERS, 


215 Leidesdorff 
--560 Mission 


(128) 

(224) 

(225) 

(231) Houle, A. L. Bindery Co.. 
(221) Ingrisch, Louis L 

(108) Levison Printing Co 
(131) Malleye, Frank & Co. 
(1380) McIntyre, John B 

(81) Pernau Publishing Co 
(223) Rotermundt, age L. 
(200) Slater, John A... 

(195) » EB 

(132) Thumler & Rutherford......... “117 Grant Ave. 


"1540 California 
..251-253 Bush 
440 Sansome 
..751 Market 
....45 Ecker 
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CARTON AND LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
(161) Occidental Supply Co 580 Howard 


GOLD STAMPERS AND EMBOSSERS. 
(232) Torbet, Poi... escesceseecceeeeesceeeeseeee-1114 Mission 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 
(234) Galloway Lithographing Co., 


(26) Roesch Co., Louis... 


Inc., The........ 
509-515 Howard 
..Fifteenth and Mission 


MAILERS, 


Rightway Mailing Agency. 880 Mission 


NEWSPAPERS, 


Ashbury Heights Advance 
*Bien, S. F. Danish-Norwegian....340 Sansome 
*Bulletin 767 Market 
*California Demokrat....Cor. Annie and Jessie 
*Call and Post, The...New Montg’y and Jessie 
*Chronicle .Chronicle Building 
*L’Italia Daily News... .-118 Columbus Ave. 
Coast Seamen’s Journal.. 
*Daily News 

*Journal of Commerce..C 
Labor Clarion 

*La Voce del Pop 
*Leader, The .... 


1672 Haight 
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Sixteenth and Capp 
6 Stevenson 
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*Recorder, The 
*Richmond Reco 
*Star, The 
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124 Mission 
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PRESSWORK. 
Independent Press Room 
Lyons, 

Periodical Press Room 


348A Sansome 
330 Jackson 
...509 Sansome 


RUBBER STAMPS. 
Samuel Printing Co 


BADGES AND BUTTONS. 
Brunt, Walter N. 


16 Larkin 


...880 Mission 


TICKET PRINTERS, 
Hancock Bros 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Bingley Photo- Ce eee Co 
Commercial Art Eng, 
Commercial Photo & HoraReine Co....563 Clay 
Salter Bros 118 Columbus Ave. 
San Francisco Engraving Co....215 Leidesdorft 
Sierra Art and Engraving. 

) Western Process Engraving Co 76 Second 


STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS. 


(210) Martin. W. W 


(212) Hoffschneider Bros. ...140 Second 
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UNION PHOTO-ENGRAVING FIRMS. 
Under Jurisdiction of S. F. Phote-Engr. Union No. 8: 


San Jose Engraving Co....32 Lightston St., San Jose 
Sutter Photo-Engr. 919 Sixth St., Sacramento 
Phoenix Photo-Engr. Co....826 Webster St., Oakland 
Stockton Photo-Engr. Co..327 E. Weber St., Stockton 
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We Don’t Patronize List. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of labor unions and 
sympathizers are requested to cut this out 
and post it, 
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3 American Tobacco Company. 
; Bekins Van & Storage Company. 
i Butterick patterns and publications. 
; Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boots and shoes. 
¢ Godeau, Julius S., undertaker. 
2 Graff Construction Co., Richmond, Cal. 
: Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 
$ Jellison’s Cafe, 10 Third. 
i Kaiser, Fred, grocery store, 400 Clement. 
; Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 
Liberty Theater, Broadway and Stockton. 
National Biscuit Co., of Chicago, products. 
Ocean Shore Railroad. 
Pacific Box Factory. 
Pacific Oil & Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 
Pittsburg-Des Moines Steel Company. 
Regent Theater, Fillmore and Sacramento. 
Rosenblum & Abrahams, tailors, 1105 Market 
Schmidt Lithograph Company. 
Sonoma Meat Market, 1534 Polk. 
Southern Pacific Company. 
United Cigar Stores. 
Victoria Cafeteria, 133 Powell. 
Western Pipe and Steel Company. 
White Lunch Cafeteria. 
} H. Wissmann, Twenty-fourth avenue and 
Clement street, grocer. 
Wyatt & Son, 1256 McAllister. 
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Friday, April 6, 1917. 


Typographical Topics 


The quarterly meeting of the Union Printers’ 
Mutual Aid Society will be held Sunday after- 
noon, April 8, 1917, at the Labor Temple. The 
meeting will be called to order at 2 o’clock. The 
last quarter has been unusually promising so 
far as the financial affairs of the society are con- 
cerned, receipts from all sources amounting to 
$1205.48, and after payment of all expenses a 
balance of $385.01 remains to the credit of the 
society. The expenditures include $455 sick bene- 
fits, $100 death benefits and $180.90 for druggists’ 
bills and physicians’ attendance. Arrangements 
are being rapidly perfected for the society’s ball, 
to be held on Tuesday evening, May 22d, at the 
Labor Temple in celebration of the thirtieth an- 
niversary of the organization. Members of the 
society have occasion to feel proud of its con- 
tinued success. In the thirty years of its exist- 
ence the Mutual Aid Society has disbursed $34,- 
262 in sick and death benefits and a balance of. 
$9435.34 remains to its credit. 

During the last week the executive committee 
of the union has reached an agreement with the 
publishers of “La Voce del Popolo” and 
“L’Italia Daily News” whereby the new scale of 
prices for foreign language newspapers which 
places their employees in the composing room 
on an even scale basis with all newspaper printers 
in the city. The increase in wages amounts to 
$3 per week for all employees and the working 
day has been reduced to seven hours. There was 
no friction in making the adjustment, the pub- 
lishers of both papers recognizing the justice 
of an increase in wages at the present time. 

Eugene F. Nissen, superintendent of “Sunset 
Magazine,” this city, who is a resident of Ala- 
meda, is reported to have filed an application for 
the position of city manager of that thriving 
community. Nissen is a member of No. 21 and 
has filled responsible positions in the printing 
business for many years. His many friends in 
San Francisco are confident that if he receives 
the appointment he will make good because of 
experience in positions of responsibility. 

Chas. S. Ross, who has been chairman of the 
label committee of No. 21 for several years and 
well known in the commercial branch of this city,. 
will be a candidate for delegate to the Colorado 
Springs convention of the I. T. U. 

Reports from Sacramento are to the effect that 
the State Printing Office is running along very 
smoothly on the eight-hour basis, insisted on by 
San Francisco Union. The executive committee 
of the union is receiving high commendation for 
its activity in this matter from all parts of the 
State. 

The “Allied Craftsman,” published in Scranton, 
Pa., in its last issue contains the following: 
“The ‘Craftsman’ is in receipt of a copy of the 
San Francisco ‘Chronicle,’ dated February 25, 
1917. It contains a well written five-column ar- 
ticle on the San Francisco Typographical Union 
and pictures of the executive committee of that 
organization. In the illustration is shown that 
grand old warrior in typographical union circles, 
and also A. E. Bellamy, Jas. S. Golden, Jas. M. 
Griffin, L. Michelson, Fred F. Bebergall and Lee 
L. Stopple. No two men on the Coast have 
worked with more vim and self-sacrifice for the 
betterment of working conditions in the printing 
craft than President Tracy and Secretary 
Michelson of San Francisco Typographical Un- 
ion. This interest in their fellow craftsmen is 
not of the ‘flash-in-the-pan’ order, but of the 
continuous kind that always brings results. 
Newspaper publicity of the ‘Chronicle’ type is 
sure to redound to the benefit of San Francisco 
Typographical Union,” 
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KIDDIES’ BALL. 

Major-General J. F. Bell and Mayor Rolph will 
be guests of honor at the Kiddies’ Ball, which is 
being given by the Indoor Yacht Club on Satur- 
day night, April 14th, at the Exposition Audi- 
torium. 

The presence of Major-General Bell is desired 
by the Yachtsmen because their annual “Fete in 
Fairyland,” given to provide funds for a day for 
the kiddies will this year take on a distinctively 
patriotic character. 

Garnet Holme, who formerly was stage di- 
rector for Forbes Robertson, Madame Modjeska, 
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Washington Market 


981-983 Market St., S. F. 


Lincoln Market 


877 Market St., S. F. 


BE 
ECONOMY 


The chief aid to your Savings Bank ac- 
count is to—Economize in Price—without 
sacrificing Quality. There is a saving on 
every side, in every department of this 
great market. Meats, Poultry, Liquors 
Fruit and Vegetables, Bakery Goods, But- 
ter and Eggs. We guarantee you a saving 
from 25 to 30 per cent than elsewhere. 


A FEW OF OUR MANY SPECIALS 
FOR EASTER DINNER. 

Legs of Lamb, 5 Ibs. or over, per Ib... .20c 

Genuine Milk Lamb Legs (very small) 
DOEHIB is oscars acne sate sete tae 27i4c 

Forequarters of Milk Lamb, per Ib. ..22%4c 

Milk Lamb Shoulders, per Ib. ......... 15c 

Legs of Small Veal, per Ib. .......... 17%4c 
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LESSER BROS. CO., Prop’s 
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and who received his dramatic training under 
F. R. Benson, famous English tragedian and 
pageant builder, is in charge of a series of pa- 
triotic tableaux which will symbolize the strug- 
gles of the United States in her journey towards 
freedom. In the pageantry which he is planning, 
the spirit of ’76 will be related to the spirit of 717. 
Moving masses of soldiery, a chorus, bands and 
an orchestra will co-ordinate their forces in a 
great finale the center of which will be Columbia 
and President Wilson. 

In the program which will prelude the ball, 
besides the tableaux and pageantry which Garnet 
Holme is arranging with the assistance of Mrs. 
D. E. F. Easton, there will be numbers offered 
by stars from the various theatres and a dancing 
and singing number headed by La Valera, famous 
dancer, and Harry Dudley, a singer of national 
repute. 

The proceeds of the ball are devoted, annually, 
to giving the youngsters of the various orphan- 
ages of the city, without reference to race or 
creed, a day of unalloyed delight. Just what 
form this “day off” for the kiddies will take this 
year has not been determined by the Yachtsmen, 
but will be announced in the near future. 

a 
ONE REASON FOR RAILROAD PROFITS. 

The Southern Pacific railroad recently reported 
that its earnings for January, 1917, totaled $14,- 
235,704, an increase of $4,397,736 over the same 
period last year. 

In his weekly report to the Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers and Iron Ship Builders, Vice-Presi- 
dent Atkinson shows some of the labor conditions 
maintained by this corporation. Writing from 
Tucson, Ariz., he says: 

“T find conditions and wages of employees in 
the Southern Pacific shops in this city are some- 
thing deplorable. Over ninety per cent of the 
men are Mexicans and they are not getting 
enough money to support their wives and children 
decently. Every pay-day they are forced to either 
stand the groceryman or rent man off for a part 
of what they owe them, with the hope that they 
can stand some one else off the next pay-day in 
order to make ends meet. And the Southern Pa- 
cific made more money in the last four months of 
last year than it did any previous year in the 
history of the road. 

“T do not know of a thing that Congress could 
do that would be of more benefit to the working 
class than to appoint a committee to investigate 
the wages and conditions Southern Pacific shop 
men are forced to work under.” 
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Coats, Vests and Aprons for Waiters and Barworkers 


Our Men’s Furnishing Department has always carried full stocks of the various Coats, Vests 
and Aprons for Cooks, Waiters and Bartenders, and furthermore it has always been our plan 
to feature these garments at the very lowest prices. The quality is still the same. 


ALL UNION-MADE GOODS 


t 
t 
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Bar Vests, Waiters’ Coats and Cooks’ Coats of an 


Popular Brands of 10c Smoking 


excellent grade of White Duck and 1 00 
White Duck Frog Coats are priced at $ e 


Fifteen 


Fair Tailor Shops 


TAILORS No. 2 38 


C. Rugg, 1058 Valencia; J. J. O’Connor, 1104 Market; 
Herman Levy, 3082 Mission; M. Baum, 510 Valencla; Max 
Weiner, {6th and Mission; Ryan Bros., 2469 Mission: L. 
Goldberg, 1070 Valencia; Hebeeb Co., 2377 22nd; C. 0. 
Peterson; 2665 Mission; Imperial Tailors, 3314 Mission: J. 
Cohen, 72 East; Tom Willlams, 28 Sacramento; Hulten & 
Rudolph, 39 Sacramento; Frank Nestroy, Bankers’ Invest- 
ment Bldg.; M. Goldstine, Bank of Italy Bldg.; G. Boss, 

{ 1120 Market; Cullen & Kelly, 2585 Mission; McDonald & 
Collett, 2184 Sixteenth; Suelflohn & Harvey, 170 Eddy; Kelle- 
her & Browne, Market and 3rd; Molinari & Stagi, 347 Co- 
lumbus Ave.; Tim Goulding, Folsom and ‘18th. 
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- Demand the Union Label 
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On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 
If a firm cannot place the Label of the 


Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing, it is not a Union Concern. 
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{VOTE AGAINST PROHIBITION! 


PERSONAL LIBERTY 


IN CHOOSING WHAT YOU 
ZS WILL ORINK 


Ask for this Label when 
purchasing Beer, Ale 
or Porter, | 


ga. «<> 
“4-5 OF AMERICA -Qoo> 


COPYRIGHT GTRADE MARK REGISTERED 1903 
THIS IS OUR LABEL 


As a guarantee that it 
is Union Made 
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Waiters’ Aprons are 25c each. 
Cooks’ Aprons are 25c and 35c. 
French Aprons are 35c each. 


TOBACCOS 
3 for 25c 


Regular 10c sizes, 3 for 25c. In- 
cluded are Union Leader, Pedro, 
Gold Shore, Five Bros., Harp, Vel- 
vet, Prince Albert and Tuxedo. 
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Industrial Accident Commission 
UNDERWOOD BUILDING 
525 Market Street SAN FRANCISCO 


HATS TRIMMED FREE 
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SMOKE ONLY UNION-MADE 


THE BARGAIN STORE 


BLUE LABEL CIGAR 
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PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


TAN SHOES 


FOR YOUNG MEN 


And Men that Feel Young 


Dandies in Tan, Button and Lace 
SMART STYLES FOR SPRING 


If you want a cracker-jack shoe, one you'll 
like — see these — They’re right, down to 
the last stitch — Newest of Shaped Toes — 
Close edge Soles — Military Heels. 


THEY’RE 


WONDERS at 


Store 
Open 
Saturday 
Nights 


00 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE (@ 


825 MARKET ST isann825 


Stamped 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The following members of San Francisco 
unions died during the past week: Carl Wilson 
of the bartenders, Rudolph Valois of the team- 
sters, William L. Meuser of the sheet-metal 
workers. 

Notice has been given the Supervisors by the 
Fire Commissioners that they have recom- 
mended the following increases in salaries: Pat- 
ternmakers, from $5.25 to $5.50 a day; stationary 
engineers, $125 to $150 a month; stationary fire- 
men, $100 to $120 a month; blacksmiths, $4.50 to 
$4.75 a day; draughtsmen, $125 to $140 a month; 
laborers, $3.00 to $3.25 a day. 

A benefit picnic to raise funds for the families 
of two union men recently killed in connection 
with labor troubles is being arranged by the Rig- 
gers’ and Stevedores’ Union. The affair will be 
held in Shellmound Park on April 22d. The 
money derived from the sale of tickets will be 
given to the relatives of Louis Morey and Wil- 
liam Olsen, members of the Riggers’ and Steve- 
dores’ Union. 

Andrew Furuseth left Tuesday morning for 
Washington, via Portland, Seattle and Puget 
Sound points. He will probably spend the sum- 
mer on the Atlantic Coast doing organization 
work for the Sailors’ Union. 

News from Sacramento received by the Labor 
Council is to the effect that the anti-injunction 
bill favored by organized labor has a good 
chance to pass. 

Members of the committee of five elected by 
the San Francisco Labor Council to investigate 
charges filed against President A. W. Brouillet 
have been notified of their election. The com- 
mittee will meet and take testimony. It is 
charged that Brouillet acted in a manner un- 
becoming a labor leader in criticising a strike 
called by the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 

Officers of the San Francisco Labor Council 
will appear before the Mayor and Supervisors 
today to oppose any compromise with the United 
Railroads and to urge the immediate construction 
of municipal car lines on upper Market Street. 

Learning that the employees of the United 


Railroads have asked the assistance of Mayor 
Rolph in securing an eight-hour workday, Ben 
F. Bowbeer, a vice-president of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees of America, in an open letter to 
the United Railroads employees, urges them to 
join the union, which, he says, “will go the limit 
in securing you the eight-hour day and a living 
wage. You should organize if you want to better 
your conditions,” says Bowbeer, “and if you do 
this, I believe that both Mayor Rolph and Presi- 
dent Lilienthal of the United Railroads will 
have more respect for you. Mr. Lilienthal is a 
high-minded man, and all such men admire in- 
dependence and self-reliance. Mayor Rolph is 
one of the grandest men in the State. He stands 
for the uplift of the workers, and his sympathies 
are with the unions. When you get ready to 
make an honest, combined effort to organize you 
will have the assistance and support of every 
labor leader, and the moral and financial support 
of the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America.” 
ee 
CITY FIREMEN UNIONIZED. 

Every city fireman in St. Paul, except the chiefs, 
has joined ‘the City Firemen’s Protective Union, 
affiliated to the A. F. of L. The first move of the 
new organization was to start an agitation for the 
two-platoon system. 

East Liverpool, Ohio, municipal firemen have 
organized Federal Labor Union No. 15,426, char- 
tered by the American Federation of Labor. The 


new organization has elected delegates to the 


Trades and Labor Council. 
———____@&_____ 
SUGAR MEN STRIKE. 

Demanding an increase in pay and shorter 
hours, 125 employees of the Western Grain and 
Sugar Products at Agnews are on strike. 

The plant manufactures potash, used in the 
making of munitions. It is owned by a French 
syndicate. The men demanded $2.50 and eight 
hours’ work, 
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TUBERCULOSIS DEATH RATE DROPS. 

For many years California has had one of the 
highest, if not the very highest, tuberculosis death 
rate of any State in the Union, with the possible 
exception of some Southern States having high 
colored populations. Dr. W. A. Sawyer, secre- 
tary of the California State Board of Health, 
says that the tremendous drop in the California 
death rate for this disease during 1916, however, 
gives hope that California may soon lose this 
unenviable record. The tuberculosis death rate 
in California dropped from 194.5 per hundred 
thousand population in 1915 to 178.5 per hundred 
thousand population in 1916. This means that 
there were 5254 deaths in 1916, against 5551 such 
deaths. in 1915. 

Not only were there fewer tuberculosis deaths 
in the rural districts of the State, but the re- 
ductions in the large cities were marked. The 
tuberculosis death rate dropped 4 per cent in 
Los Angeles City and 5.3 per cent in San Fran- 
cisco. This means that there were 41 fewer tuber- 
culosis deaths in Los Angeles and 51 fewer 
tuberculosis deaths in San Francisco during the 
past year. 

There is no one factor that is alone respon- 
sible for this great reduction. The removal of 
active cases of tuberculosis; the provision of pub- 
lic clinics, the education of the people, the gen- 
eral betterment of living conditions, and the ad- 
vance in standards of living have all played their 
parts in bringing about this remarkable record. 
This gives encouragement to the people who are 
engaged in warfare against the great white 
plague; it shows that in spite of the large number 
of tuberculosis cases imported into California 
every year, the control of the disease is possible. 

————_¢@q—____ 

Whatever we may say against such collections 
which present authors in a disjointed form, they 
nevertheless bring about many excellent results. 
We are not always so composed, so full of wis- 
dom, that we are able to take in at once the 
whole scope of a work according to its merits. 
Do we not mark in a book passages which seem 
to have a direct reference to oursetves? Young 
people especially who have lacked a complete 
cultivation of mind are roused in a praiseworthy 
way by brilliant passages, and I myself remem- 
ber as one of the finest epochs of my life that 
which is marked by the aforesaid work. (Dodds 
“Beauties of Shakespeare.”) Those noble pe- 
culiarities, those mighty thoughts, those won- 
derful descriptions, those humorist traits—all 
struck me singly and powerfully.—Goethe. 
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Nothing but one of our Blue White Diamond 


“Lucky” Engagement Rings will satisfy her. 


The best {s none too good for the lady you wish 
to honor, 


Buy your “Lucky” Engagement Ring from this 
firm and you buy the best the market offers, 


DIAMOND RINGS priced from $10.00 to $1000.00. 
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